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Editorial Notes 


Dr. Rhine’s work in experimental clairvoyance at Duke 
University has accomplished several things. It has aroused 
a new interest in the minds of a sheep-like and supersti- 
tious public—a result of which Dr. Rhine may well be 
proud. The word superstitious is used advisedly. Is it not 
as superstitious to dismiss a whole group of facts because 
they do not fit into preconceived theories as it is to be 


utterly credulous in the investigation of the same little 
understood phenomena? 


Secondly Dr. Rhine has accumulated a vast amount of 
quantitative material to which mathematical formulae can 
be applied. Time will prove whether Dr. Rhine’s method 
of computing the results is justified. Whether it is or not, 
the material has been collected in a careful and scientific 
manner and is there to be analyzed by whatever methods 
are proved to be satisfactory. And this quantity of sta- 
tistical data may clear up a long disputed question: whether 
mathematical measurement is feasible in the evaluation of 
a set of facts which are qualitative and subjective rather 
than quantitative and objective in their nature. 


Thirdly, the Duke University experiments may show 
that clairvoyance is a universal potential ability of man- 
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kind. Such a result would be of extreme importance. The 
existence of the clairvoyant faculty in a few gifted people 
has been proved to the satisfaction of at least half the 
scientific world for twenty-five years or more. The evi- 
dence for its reality was acquired by the accumulation of 
a quantity of spontaneous cases by the S.P.R. and this 
Society and by experimental work with a limited number 
of exceptionally gifted psychics. 


The early experimenters realized, however, that a col- 
lection of material to which mathematical formulae could 
be applied, might be of inestimable value in determining 
the nature and operation of the faculty. They, therefore, 
devised the card calling method of experimentation which 
makes mathematical treatment possible. This procedure 
was employed by a great many investigators but never so 
exhaustively as by Dr. Rhine. 

One of the earliest of these experiments was carried out 
by Edmund Gurney for the S.P.R. in 1885. Frank Podmore 
gives an account of it as follows :* 


“There were seventeen series containing 17,653 trials, 
and 4,760 successes; the theoretically probable number, on 
the assumption that the results were due to chance, being 
4,413. The probability for some cause other than chance 
deduced from this result is .999.999.98, which represents 
perhaps a higher degree of probability than the inhabitants 
of this hemisphere are justified in attaching to the belief 


that the ensuing night will be followed by another day.” 
Professor Charles Richet, the French physicist, carried 
out a series of experiments in guessing the suits of cards 
drawn at random from a pack. 2,927 trials were made, 
ten persons besides M. Richet himself—who acted some- 


*Apparitions and Thought-Transference by Frank Podmore, published 1902. 
Mr. Podmore adds in a footnote to this account: 

“The calculation is by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. (See Proc. S.P.R. vol. 
iii 190.) Of course the statement in the text must not be taken as indicating 
the belief of Mr. Edgeworth or the writer or any one else that the above 
figures demonstrate thought-transference as the cause of the results attained. 
The results may conceivably have been due to some error of observation or 
of reporting. But the figures are sufficient to prove, what is here claimed 
for them, that some cause must be sought for the results other than chance. 
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times as agent and sometimes as percipient—taking part 
in the experiments. In the 2,927 trials the suit was cor- 


rectly named 789 times, the most probable number of cor- 
rect guesses being 732.* 


These experiments, though pointing the way, were not 
sufficiently prolonged to justify definite conclusions. More 
complex and complete experiments were added to these 
early ones by Drs. Heymans and Brugmans at Groningen 
University and Drs. Murphy and Estabrooks at Harvard 
under the supervision of Professor William MacDougall. 
A report entitled “Evidence for Clairvoyance in Card guess- 
ig,” by Miss Ina Jephson was published in the Proc. S.P.R. 
vol. xxxvilil, Dec. 1928 and was analyzed by M. René 
Sudre and Mr. Malcolm Bird in the JournaL. But no 
thoroughly exhaustive study along this particular line of 


inquiry was completed until Dr. Rhine began his work at 
Duke. 


I have avoided the word, telepathy, in reviewing this 
work because the results of the experiments have raised 
a question concerning it. It appears that in a long series 
of trials, the results of a purely clairvoyant test—that is 
the calling of automatically shuffled cards that have been 
seen by no human agency—are as good, or nearly as good, 
as the results obtained from an equal number of trials be- 
tween agent and percipient. If the order of the cards be 
unknown to everyone, and the correct cards called, then it 
is obvious that the faculty at work is clairvoyance. On 
the other hand, the same results obtained from a telepathic 
experiment does not necessarily prove that the faculty at 
work is telepathy. For it is impossible to say whether the 
correct calling is due to the influence of the agent’s mind 
on that of the percipient, or if the percipient’s clairvoyant 
faculty is again at work. 

Last month we published a report of extraordinary re- 
sults in card calling obtained by our president, Mr. Button, 


*Revue Philosophique Dec. 1884 (La suggestion Mentale et le Calcul des 
probabilités). 
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with the medium, Margery. In these experiments and 
others which I am about to discuss, no tests were made 
for pure clairvoyance, so that no comparison can be drawn 
between the two gifts. It is of course hypothetical wheth- 
er they are two gifts or merely one. The readers of the 
JOURNAL are so used to reading the astounding results 
which occur daily with a few remarkable psychics, that 
they may not have realized the significance of Margery’s 
scores in card reading. In a study of her gift many inter- 
esting side lights are thrown on the subject of card calling 
which are not apparent in the accumulated trials of average 
people. In our study of Dr. Rhine’s experiments, we must 
not forget what the exceptionally gifted psychic can accom- 
plish. 


Dr. Rhine, on page 74 of his latest book New Frontiers 
of the Mind, writes as follows concerning some work with 
one of his subjects, Linzmayer: 


- “Glancing at the next card, I held it under my vend so 
that it would. be completely out of the question for him to 
see it, even if he happened to look my way, and asked him 
again what it was. He told me, again correctly. In fact 
he called nine cards in succession correctly. 


“Here was something amazing! The mathematical odds 
against accurately calling nine cards in a row are in the 
neighborhood of two million to one—5 to the ninth power. 
No such result as that has ever occurred in all the tests 
which have been conducted to determine the mathematics 
of pure chance.” 


_ In later experiments Rhine’s subjects produced even more 
startling results but the really sensational scores were inter- 
mittent and decreasing as the subject continued. This is 
undoubtedly because, as Dr. Rhine suggests, clairvoyance 
is inextricably bound up with emotion and as interest wanes 
and scores make no further progress, the gift diminishes. 


Now let us review the experiments with Margery. The 
scores, reported by Mr. Button last month, are as follows: 
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First trial: nineteen out of twenty playing cards correctly 
named, denominations and not suits. Second trial: twenty- 
two cards correctly named out of twenty-five, denomina- 
tions and not suits. Third trial: all twenty-five correctly 
called, denominations and not suits. : 


With success of this sort, a series of three hundred thou- 
sand experiments would be a waste of time, although oc- 
casionally Margery is unable to get more than a chance 
score. There is a very interesting point to be brought for- 
ward in connection with this phenomenon. Before success- 
ful trials of the kind mentioned above, Margery has a sit- 
ting and goes into trance. “Walter”, her control, is asked 
to help her call the cards when she is again in her normal 
state. If he consents, the results average about 23 out of 
25. If he refuses, Margery gets about 5 out of 25 correct. 
It would be utmost folly at this stage to dogmatize and 
affirm that “Walter” is therefore responsible, but such 
statistical data, if it remains constant over a series of trials 
as it has done during the last few months, is surely indi- 
cative of something important. It obviously suggests that 
either “Walter” has some means of intensifying Margery’s 
clairvoyant sense, or that the clairvoyant faculty is not 
the one in use in Margery’s experiments, or a third alterna- 
tive, that the trance condition prior to the experiments has 
some extraordinary effect. However, in considering the 
last alternative, it must be remembered that Margery has 
made chance scores after a séance. 


Since Mr. Button’s report in the January issue, a further 
series of experiments have been conducted of which it may 
be as well to speak briefly. Those present were Mr. But- 
ton, Miss Jocelyn Pierson, and Mr. Wendell Murray, act- 
ing as agents, and Margery, acting as percipient. Mr. 
Button gave Miss Pierson two new packs of cards and 
asked her to break the seal and select five Aces, five Kings, 
five Queens, five Jacks, and five tens, making a pack of 
twenty-five cards of five denominations. This done, Mr. 
Wendell Murray added a joker without telling Margery 
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who was out of the room, to see whether she would receive 
the impression that it differed from the other cards. Mr. 
Button, Mr. Murray, and Miss Pierson placed them- 
selves on one side of the room, and Margery, who then 
returned, stood facing them about eighteen feet away. 
Miss Pierson turned the cards over rapidly, calling card as 
soon as all three agents had glanced at it. Immediately 
Margery called a card which was recorded on a piece of 
paper. Margery called twenty-two out of twenty-six cor- 
rectly in this trial. She failed to name the joker but it 
is significant that she hesitated for some time when she 
came to it, remarking “I cannot get that card.” 


On a second trial, Miss Pierson placed a screen in 
front of the cards. Margery was told this time that the 
pack contained an extra card—the joker. The result of the 
second trial was twenty-three out of twenty-six correct 
callings including the joker. It is a curious and also sig- 
nificant fact that in each instance of an error, a ten was 
named a Jack. This mistake is almost the only one which © 
Margery ever makes in calling playing cards. 

As a third test, Mr. Button suggested that Margery call 
through an entire pack of 52 cards. Miss Pierson stood 
by Margery to see if she received any impressions. She 
reported completely negative results. Mr. Button and 


Mr. Murray again acted as agents. Margery called 38 out 
of 52 cards correctly. 


A New Society for Psychical Research in Italy. 


Professor Ferdinando Cazzamalli, Professor Giovanni 
Schepis, Dr. Emilio Servadio and Dr. Luigi Romolo San- 
guineti have formed a new society for psychical research in 
Italy to be known as the Societa Italiana di Metapsichica 
(S.I.M.). These four very able men have formed them- 
selves into a committee to direct the fortunes of psychic 
research in Italy. Their purpose is the centralization and 


organization of all the work being done i in this field in Italy 
at the present time. — 
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According to a statement issued by the officers of the 
new society, it will carry out investigations of psychic and 
paranormal phenomena in the most rigorously scientific 
manner with the aid of modern instruments designed for 
experimentation in the field of psycho-biophysics. Dr. 
Cazzamalli’s experiments with the oscillateur-révélateur 
machine, which records on graphs magnetic brain waves, 
are well-known to all psychic researchers.* Dr. Cazzamalli 
achieved remarkable results in thus recording brain waves 
during periods of psychic activity. These experiments are 
similar to the instrumental technique in operation at the 
Loomis Laboratory at Tuxedo, N. Y. Unfortunately, the 
Loomis Laboratory scientists have not yet applied their 
machine to the detection of psychic states, so that a con- 
structive comparison cannot be made. These instruments 
may prove, however, to constitute a remarkable check on 
observations of psychic states and become an invaluable 
prerequisite of the séance laboratory. 


The Societa Italiana di Metapsichica has been formed in 
honor of Professor Charles Richet. It will have headquar- 
ters in Rome, Via dei Glicini 34, and secretarial offices in 
Milan, Via Serbelloni, 2. Professor Ferdinando Cazza- 
malli is the President and Dr. Luigi Romolo Sanguineti, 
the Secretary. The society has no philosophical or politi- 
cal bias, considering all approaches to the subject other 
than the scientific, outside its scope. There will be forty 
members and an unlimited number of associates. 


Dr. Emilio Servadio is also well-known to the readers 
of the JourNaL. He has been one of its ablest and best 
informed contributors. 


*Published in the Revue Metapsychique for Novembre-Decembre 1935. 


The Margery Mediumship 
More About Thought Transference. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUTTON 


January 24, 1938. 


Herein I will report three experiments that were con- 
ducted in July and the early part of August, 1937. At that 
time I went to my family’s summer place in North Hero, 
Vermont, and took my secretary, Miss Olivia Walsh, with 
me. I spent some ten days there. 


Before I went, I made the following arrangements :— 


I agreed with Margery that while at North Hero, I 
and several other people would sit down at three different 
hours and think of some particular thing or sentence. 
We decided upon eleven o’clock A.M. Daylight Saving 
Time on July 28th, July 30th, and August Ist, 1937. 
She agreed that at the same hours she would sit down, in 
Boston or wherever else she happened to be, and see what 
she could get either in writing or by some other method, 
the distance between the two places being two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty miles. She was uncertain at the 
time just where she would be. The object was to find out 
if thought could be transferred in this way over such a 
distance. 


I also arranged that on each occasion she and whoever 
assisted her would immediately write out a report of what 
was received and mail it to Mr. Wendell Murray, a promi- 
nent Boston attorney. I agreed that we at North Hero 
would do the same. I requested Mr. Murray to keep these 
records until I returned to New York, and then mail them 
all to me. This was done. 


Under these circumstances, the following experiments 
were carried out with the results that appear in the records 
to which I will now refer. 
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First Experiment 


On July 28, 1937, at 11 A.M. Daylight Saving Time, 
Miss Walsh, my daughter, Mrs. John A. Prather, and I 
sat down in a secluded room. I suggested that the other 
two select the object to be thought of as they had had no 
communication with Margery. Miss Walsh suggested the 
word “typewriter”, to which we agreed. We thought 
about it for a few moments. A report reproduced herewith 


Yorth Hero, Vermont. 
July 28, 1937. 


At 11 o'clock A.M. Daylight Saving Time, Miss Olivia Walsh, 
Mrs. John A. Prather and William H. Button got together in 
-@ room by themselves at North Hero, Vermont, and, according 
to arrangement, they selected a word to concentrate on in 
hopes that Margery and Sarah would get that word. After 
they got together they selected the word "typewriter", 
there being a typewriter on the table. They thought about 
that ror about five minutes , and then wrote out and signed 
this report and sealed it up and it was immediately mailed 
to Wendell Murray at Boston. The word “typewriter” 
was suggested by Miss Walsh. 


“Wor 
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was made out and signed and Miss Walsh mailed it to 
Wendell Murray. After my return to New York, I 
received the original from Mr. Murray in Boston and also 
the report of what Margery had written, a facsimile of 
which is reproduced. 
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Second Experiment 


On July 30, 1937, at 11 A.M., Daylight Saving Time, 
Miss Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. Prather and I gathered to- 
gether for a second experiment. One of the Prathers chose 
“green hat” and we concentrated upon it. 

The same procedure was carried out as in the first ex- 


North Hero, Vermont, 


July 30th, 1937. 


At 11 o'clock A.M. Daylight Saving time, John A. Prather 
snd Mrs. John A. Prather and Miss Olivia Walsh end Williem H. 
Button sat down by themselves in a room st North Hero, Vermont, 
end concentrated on an object in the hope that Margery and Sary 
“would be able to write it Py just where they were. 

There was selected a vivid green hat which was on the 
table at the object to be concentrated upon. This was done in 
the midst of a thunder storm which possibly might heve some 
effect on the experiment. The words selected es stated were 
"green hat". 

This report was sseled up before these parties separ- 
ated to be immediately mailed to Wendell Murray in Boston. 


. 
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periment. In due course I received both Margery’s report 
and our own from Mr. Murray. Facsimiles are attached. 


- 
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Third Experiment 


On August Ist, 1937, 11 o’clock A.M., Daylight Saving 
Time, the same procedure was carried out. “Budge” is my 
young grandson. Our report explains itself. 

In the course of time, Mr. Murray returned it with 
Margery’s report, including the drawings she made on the 
back of the sheet (see reproductions). 

In addition to those mentioned, I received a good many 
other documents, letters of transmittal, envelopes, etc. I 
also have certificates of mailing of these reports. 

The references to Sarah (Mrs. Litzelmann) in the fore- 
going reports are explained by the fact that I had requested 
Margery to ask Sarah to try at the same times to get 
something. It developed that Sarah had already departed 
on an automobile trip and was inaccessible, a fact which 
I did not know until my return to New York. 
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The Margery Mediumship 


North Hero, Vermont, 


August lst, 1937. 


At 11 o'clock A.M. Daylight Saving Time, the following 
persons gathered in a room alone and concentrated on a certain 
object in the hope that Margery and Sary would be able to write 
it down. No one present knew where they were. Those present 
were: Herrika S. Button, William H. Button, Orson Hammond, 
John A. Prather, Mrs. John A. Prather, Clarke Williams and 
Mrs. Clarke Williems, md William H. Button, III. 

The object selected was the word "poker chips". Mr. 

Button suggested this largely because on various occasions 
| Walter had stated that if we would produce some illuminated 
cards he would play poker with us. 

This record was immediately written out end signed 
by everybody present, sealed up to be sent to Wendell Murray. 

This record was signed by everybody before anyone 


left the room. > 


[45 
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It is also true that before going to Vermont, at sittings 
with Margery, I discussed the matter once or twice with 
Walter, and he agreed to attend to the experiments al- 
though nothing was said to him as to the hours agreed 
upon. Margery was in trance on each occasion when she 
wrote. 

I am no mathematician but it seems doubtful to me that 
any mathematics of probability or chance could be applied 
to the above results. 


tenn 


The Margery Mediumship 


The above circles were drawn by 2. on the reverse side of the sheet 
on which she wrote on August 1, 1937. 

In the reading of cards, the limitation of the number 
of cards used gives the basis for some kind of a mathe- 
matical calculation. In the article which I published in 
the January issue of the JourNnat, I described a number 
of experiments in which twenty-five cards were used, 
there being, however, only five different denominations 
in the pack. If they were all called correctly once, 
possibly the chances could be figured out, but the result 
would be enormous. If they were called six times as in 
those results, it would seem to me quite doubtful whether 
those chances could be calculated, although they might be. 

When, however, .the results above described are consid- 
ered, it must be realized that in none of the three experi- 
ments was there any limitation as to the thought trans- 
mitted. It might have been any word contained in the 
Oxford dictionary. It might have been any object contained 
in the universe. With such an illimitable field to choose 
from, it would seem doubtful that any mathematics would 
avail unless they deal in infinity. 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


BY EDWARD A. MORRISON 


Eprror’s Nore: This biographical sketch of Emanuel Swedenborg, the 
scientist, seer, and founder of the Swedenborgian religion, was written for the 
JourNAL by Mr. Morrison in commemoration of the 250th anniversary of 
Swedenborg’s birth. Modern spiritualism originated from the work of 


Swedenborg and not from the physical phenomena of the Fox sisters, as is 
generally supposed. 


The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s earthly embodiment was celebrated, on Jan- 
uary 29th, in forty cities of the United States.* His 
life and writings have been a subject of encomium and 
obloquy; but a candid account of both is sufficient praise 
of the man himself and of the body of spiritualist knowl- 
edge of which he was, in modern times, the first begetter. 

His father was a Bishop of that branch of the Lutheran 
Church which was established in Sweden. He was a pious 
man, whose warmth of heart and mundane astuteness were 
gratified by a succession of three remunerative marriages. 
If he was indeed possessed of the miraculous powers which 
he attributed to himself, he substantiates Emanuel’s con- 
tention that the soul is derived from the father and the 
body from the mother. The Bishop himself relates an 
incident in which he employed his supernatural faculties. 
He tells us that he received a monition that his servant, 
Kerstin, had shut herself in a kiln with the intention of 
committing suicide by suffocation. 


“T ran to the kiln,” he continues, “and found Kerstin 
lying in the smoke, senseless. She was carried into the 
house, and put in a bed like a piece of wood. Then, after 
a while, I called to her in a loud voice, ‘wake up, and arise 
in the name of Jesus Christ!’ Immediately she recovered, 
got up, and commenced to talk. Then I strengthened her 
with the Word of God, and gave her a good deal of Rhenish 
wine, after which she went about her duties as usual.” 


*Further information may be had from the Swedenborg Foundation, 51 East 
42nd St., New York City. 
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The Word of God and Rhenish wine; soul and body; 
ecstasy and science: these were the subjects to the expo- 
sition and correlation of which Emanuel’s cast of mind 
was peculiarly adapted; and to these he devoted a lifetime 
of conscientious study. 

His precocious meditations were the delight of his father 
and the admiration of his step-mother, no less than of his 
mother. He cared for none of the savage games that are 
the pastimes of innocence. From his sixth to his twelfth 
year, on the contrary, he conversed with the Clergy on 
Faith, Charity, and the Unity of the Godhead. The ground- 
plan of the New Jerusalem had already been conceived. He 
completed his education at the University of Upsala when, 
at the age of twenty-one, he published a Latin Dissertation 
and took the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Although he did not neglect to write a hum-drum volume 
of Latin verse, praising love, friendship and patriotism, his 
attentions were diverted, with rapid insistence, to the in- 
genuities of natural science. A voyage to London may well 
have been responsible for the new stimulus. For a year 
after leaving the university, he visited Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, and he made the acquaintance of two eminent friends 
of Newton, John Flamsteed and Edmund Haller. His sub- 
sequent travels through Holland, Flanders, France, and 
Germany did not abate his zeal, and when he returned to 
Sweden, he was fired to initiate a Swedish Society for, 
the pursuit of the Mathematical Sciences. His own and 
his friends’ projected inventions were to be the subjects for 
the members’ considerations, being “confirmed by physics, 
mechanics, hydrostatics and hydraulics, as well as by the 
algebraic calculus.” Among other mechanical contrivances 
he had in mind: “a sort of ship, in which a man can go 
below the surface of the sea, and do great damage to the 
fleet of an enemy; a universal musical instrument; a flying 
chariot; and a method of discovering the desires and affec- 
tions of the minds of men by analysis.” 

His youthful designs were not fulfilled, but from his 
twenty-third to his fifty-seventh year he was unremitting 
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in his studies of a wide variety of natural phenomena. The 
King of Sweden, Charles XII, testified his appreciation 
both for Swedenborg’s learning and his utilitarian abilities 
by appointing him, at the age of twenty-eight, to be Extra- 
ordinary Assessor of the College of Mines. He was scru- 
pulous in the performance of his duties. Perhaps the most 
notable instance of his engineering skill was exemplified 
during the war with Norway when two galleys, five large 
boats and a sloop were transported overland for a distance 
of fourteen miles. The exigencies of his post, nevertheless, 
did not hinder either his acquirement of scientific knowl- 
edge or the consideration of the theological doctrines of the 
Pietists. Before he was thirty-four he had published books 
on such subjects as the following: the manufacture of tin- 
plate; the motion and position of the earth and the planets; 
the level of the sea and strong tides of the ancient world; 
the division of moneys and measures; docks, sluices, and 
salt-works; and the intercourse between the soul and body. 
He published, in addition, a large number of works on 
Metallurgy. His travels during these years were as exten- 
sive as his researches. He made the acquaintance of many 
excellent but few famous men. He at length commended 
himself to the graces of the Duke of Brunswick, who un- 
dertook to pay the heavy expenses demanded by the publi- 
cation of his works. 

The scientific speculations of his early years culminated 
in three folios, issued in 1734, the expansive title of which 
may be summarized as The Principia; or, the First Prin- 
ciples of Natural Things.* Of Nature Swedenborg writes 
that it “is only a word which expresses the motive forces 
proceeding from the Infinite.” The Principia is an account 
of the evolutionary laws and of the natural phenomena by 
which they are presented to the eye of sense. The universe 
is perfectly mechanical; but Swedenborg’s mechanics are 


*A list of the titles of Swedenborg’s works alone, with English translations, 
would occupy some fifteen printed pages. Each of them is so voluminous 
that a summary is impossible. An admirable analysis is to be found in 
William White’s Emanuel Swedenborg, first published in 1856, rewritten and 
revised in 1867. (London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
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subject to geometrical laws. His mathematical ratiocina- 
tions are intricate, and his descriptions of the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, as well as of the ether and 
its luminaries, are minute. But the accumulation of learn- 
ing and prodigious weight of intellectual effort contained 
in the folios are of secondary importance for their author. 
The Word of God and Rhenish, the Infinite and the World, 
are the problems to which he is irresistibly attracted; and 
from this period until the close of his life he is engrossed 
by them to the exclusion of almost every other matter. 


His concern with the relation between the two spheres 
is observable in his youthful plan for a science to analyze 
the affections and in his early book on the Intercourse be- 
tween Soul and Body. In The Principia he confesses his 
inability to determine the nature of the Infinite. It exists 
independently of the world and is not governed by mathe- 
matical laws. But since the world cannot be fully known 
without a knowledge of it, our light is darkness unless the 
laws which regulate it are defined. The Soul, moreover, 
as being allied to the Infinite, is not subject to earthly laws, 
but since it is enclosed in a body, its place is determined in 
the divine chain of cause and effect. Driven at length by 
his own inexpugnable honesty and the delusions of the 
Philosopher Wolf, he wrote a book entitled, The Philosophy 
of the Infinite, in which he sets out to prove “that the soul 
is perfectly mechanical” and “to demonstrate the immor- 
tality of the Soul to the very Senses.” 


He embarked on his search with characteristic ingenu- 
ousness. He sought for the Soul in its integument, the 
Body. For seven years, during which he published nothing, 
he applied his mind to anatomy. Although he quotes the 
names of some twenty professors whose lucubrations he 
had read, the names of those under whom he worked are 
not recorded, but it is presumed that he attended numerous 
schools of surgery at the various cities which he visited on 
his travels. At the conclusion of his researches he admits 
that he is not nearer discovering the soul than he was at 
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their beginning. He produced a book occupied entirely 
with a consideration of the human body, which he entitled, 
since man is the epitome of animal life, The Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom. In it he declares that the body of the 
soul is constituted of animal spirits, which are one in sub- 
stance with the First Aura, or that interior sphere of 
Nature which lies within the Magnetic Element, (a theory 
which is exposed in The Principia) ; but the soul itself puts 
off this body, like the earthly body, at death and “is under 
the permanent necessity of living in its own sphere and no 
other”. After twenty-one years of unremitting labor he 
had satisfied himself that the method of natural science is 
a blind guide in the habitations of eternity. 


If Swedenborg were responsible for the numerous dis- 
coveries that have been attributed to him, Aristotle would 
be known to history as a pedagogue, and Galileo as an 
amateur. He would have scorned to put forward extrava- 
gant claims himself, and his memory needs no such fortui- 
tous props to make it worthy of reverence. Few are the 
illustrious men who have erected the framework of the 
vast edifice of scientific knowledge. The bricks have been 
laid by many nameless but painstaking laborers. 


He cannot truthfully be said to have made any discovery 
of major importance. His theory of Animal Fluids which 
was subscribed to by Haller and by many physiologists of 
his day, remained popular for a century after his death. 
His combination of mathematics with a mechanical cos- 
mography would have been derided in the nineteenth cen- 
tury but is a hazy anticipation of the inventions of the 
twentieth.* The Principia included an atomic theory. Leu- 
cippus, Democritus, and Lucretius had engaged in similar 
speculations in antiquity, and during the last century the 
theory was widely believed. But an intimate acquaintance 
of the properties and behavior of the atom was only 
formed a generation ago, when it was found to conduct 
itself in a manner that had not been hitherto suspected. He 


*Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Universe, p. 234. 
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may well have suggested, although indirectly, the cele- 
brated nebular hypothesis. For Laplace confesses that 
Buffon, who possessed The Principia, first suggested to him 
the idea that Planets and their moons might well owe their 
derivation to a common sun. But Laplace was endowed 
with powers both of research and of exposition more bril- 
liant than Swedenborg’s. His most useful contribution to 
scientific knowledge was through his works on Metallurgy, 
which still obtain the admiration of the learned. He was, 
indeed, the last of that celestial band of philosophers who, 
in ancient and mediaeval times, did not fear to take all 
knowledge for their realms. The objects of his patient and 
industrious studies were not only of a multitudinous vari- 
ety, but their results, judged by contemporary standards, 
were accurate, comprehensive and profound. 

The age in which he lived was notable rather for its 
literary productions than for religious controversy or 
marked accessions of scientific knowledge. The most emi- 
nent scientist of the day was von Haller, who pursued his 
studies of physiology at Gottingen. But the passion for 
knowledge, if it was not concentrated, was widely diffused. 
Boerhaave, although he made no single discovery of mo- 
ment, had made famous the school of medicine at Leyden, 
and there were men in all the capitals of Europe who were 
steadfast in their devotion to sound learning. 

Among these Swedenborg occupied a position that com- 
mands our esteem; but he cannot be said to have exerted 
a noteworthy influence upon them. His native tongue was 
scarcely known beyond the boundaries of Sweden, and 
Latin, in which all his great works were written, had 
ceased to be the universal language for men of erudition. 
He neither courted nor obtained an acquaintance with any 
of the religious, literary or scientific coteries in the capitals 
that he visited. He displayed an absolute indifference to 
the popularity of his books. Having written them, and 
supervised their printing with meticulous care, he believed 
that the force of truth, rather than advertisement, should 
cause them to be read. 
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Perhaps he was of that order of men whose income, as 
the Bishop remarks in Hardy’s novel, Two on a Tower, is 
neither so great as to enable them to hold a commanding 
place in the world without effort, nor so small as to neces- 
sitate their engaging in work that shall be no less remu- 
nerative than influential. Since he had received inheri- 
tances from his father and from each of his father’s three 
wives, he was independent of his employment for the means 
of livelihood. He had perfect bodily health and complete 
simplicity of tastes. Neither intimate friends, of which 
he had none, nor ambitious society urged him to win ter- 
restrial celebrity. His single proposal of marriage was 
rejected, and he prudently accepted consolation in the 
embraces of a mistress for his exclusion from that pre- 
carious state. Devoid of all vanity or egotism, he had none 
of the inducements to seek notoriety which commonly act 
upon vain or arrogant men. Throughout his life he pos- 
sessed his soul in a humble and single-hearted devotion to 
the acquisition and not to the propagation of wisdom. 

It was a man of this phlegmatic temper of mind and body 
who was impelled by a succession of ghostly appearances to 
explore, by his own spirit, the world of souls. In 1743, 
when he had reached the age of fifty-five, he paid a second 
visit to London, where he remained for over two years. 
During a period of time which may have extended to four- 
teen months, he was overcome by intermittent nocturnal 
visions of supreme horror and of ecstatic delight, which 
according to his interpretation, warned him to abjure his 
sins and to pass the remainder of his life in revealing the 
inner meaning of the Scriptures. 

They are minutely recorded in Swedenborg’s own diary. 
He used to fall into a state of intense mental abstraction, 
but the more concrete visions appeared to him in sleep. 
“I went to bed at nine o’clock,” he writes, “but the tempta- 
tion, accompanied with trembling, continued until half past 
ten. I then fell into a sleep in which the whole of my 
temptation was represented to me.” He was tortured by 
dreams of creeping things, of the Evil One, or of an exe- 
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cutioner who roasted the head that he had struck off. He 
passed another day in “a sensation of inexpressible de- 
light.” When sleeping he dreamed that “there was a 
woman with much and beautiful property in which we 
walked, and she wished to marry me. It is Piety, and I 
think also Wisdom who owned the estate”; and at other 
times his dead father and brother appeared to him, and he 
had revelations of “Jesus Christ and his redeeming grace.” 

During his trances (for such they may be called) he 
spent as much as twelve or thirteen hours in bed, and they 
were accompanied by trembling, foaming at the mouth, and 
other symptoms of violent nervous disorder. 

The possibility of fraud need not be considered because 
the humble sincerity of his character, as well as his pecu- 
niary independence, dispose of this motive; and since, from 
his birth to his ripe old age, he was remarkably healthy, 
the plea of disease would not be admitted either in the 
courts of medicine or of the law. An acute spiritual ex- 
perience such as Swedenborg’s is not, in point of fact, 
uncommon in the annals of the mind. It was undergone 
by the pagan philosopher Plotinus, no less than by the 
Apostle Paul; and during the centuries preceding Sweden- 
borg’s crises, which were equally sincere, are recorded in 
the lives of Jakob Boehme*, and of George Fox, the founder 
of the sect of Quakers.t But the man whose mental his- 
tory is most comparable to Swedenborg’s is John Bunyan. 
He, like the Swedish seer, was endowed with a robust 
physique, which he maintained by an abstemious diet. The 
life that he lived within himself was at all times animated, 
and he too was tortured, although in youth, by visions 
which, like Swedenborg’s, were both cruel and exalted. These 
were recorded in Grace Abounding and furnished the stim- 
ulus to The Pilgrim’s Progress. But it must be confessed 
that his journeys in the regions of the soul are more vividly 

*Variously spelt Behmen. 

mystic who received the greatest notoriety in the eighteenth er 
was Madame Guyon, who has recorded her experiences in her autobiograph: | 


(Vie de Madame Guyon, écrite par Elle Meme, Paris 1791.) She alone 
the persons here mentioned was neurotic. 
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described than Swedenborg’s, as the manner of his trans- 
lation to them was more painful and his perceptions more 
acute. 

Swedenborg differs, however, from the men who have 
been named in that he asserted his ability to communicate 
with the departed for the remainder of his life. He was 
able to embark on his heavenly voyages without a preliimi- 
nary state of trance or ecstasy, and, far from thinking 
his powers extraordinary, he resented the notoriety that 
they brought him. 

Departing from London in 1745, he resumed his modest 
life among his friends in Stockholm. Although he contin- 
ued to perform his duties as Assessor of Mines for two 
years, at the end of that period he requested and obtained 
permission to retire in order that he might devote himself 
to his new vocation. The King testified his respect by 
according him his full salary by way of pension, and, in 
addition, he offered Swedenborg a barony, which he re- 
fused. He did not neglect, however, his obligations to the 
Swedish Diet, membership of which he enjoyed in virtue 
of his noble birth. He was appointed to the Secret Com- 
mittee, a position of trust and influence, and he was zealous 
in rebuking the financial malpractices, no less than the 
dictatorial tendencies, of the government of the day. 

With characteristic assiduity he set out to master the 
Hebrew tongue; and having been inspired by his visions to 
abjure theology, he confined himself to the study of the 
Scriptures alone. But the first manifestations of his new 
found powers were in the well-known instances of clair- 
voyance which were recorded and accredited by no less a 
personage than the philosopher, Kant. He communicated 
a piece of secret information to the Queen of Sweden; he 
informed the wife of a deceased ambassador of the where- 
abouts of a hidden receipt for which she was searching; 
and he gave a detailed account of a fire that was threaten- 
ing to destroy the city of Stockholm sixty miles from the 
place at which he was speaking. A less celebrated but 
more gruesome example of his capacity were his prophecies, 
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which were verified, of the time and place of the deaths 
not only of a friend but also of the Emperor Peter of 
Russia. He claimed to have gained his knowledge in all 
these cases from departed spirits. 

The fruits of his learning and of his celestial travels 
were embodied in his most celebrated book, the Arcana 
Coelestia or Heavenly Mysteries. The twelve volumes of 
this work are more easily read than summarized. But the 
matter that compels attention is Swedenborg’s insistent ap- 
plication of spiritual laws to the spiritual kingdom. 

The supraterrestrial realm is in the likeness of a gigan- 
tic human soul. Its parts are Heaven, Hell, and an inter- 
mediary region which resembles Purgatory. The state of 
the soul after death is not caused by the motions of a 
pseudo-scientific mechanism. The evil or virtuous actions 
of men and women during life, on the contrary, inevitably 
determine their positions in the nether world. Those who 
are undoubtedly good go to Heaven, and the undoubtedly 
bad, to Hell. The majority, however, remain for a time 
in the middle territory until their essential goodness or bad- 
ness drives them to their true homes. Here also husbands 
and wives meet again,* and those who have been truly mar- 
ried remain in an everlasting union of bliss, while others 
seek new mates or are condemned to a Hell of lust. As 
St. Paul observed in his terrifying aphorism: “Then shall 
I know even as also I am known.” 

The Swedenborgian morality is not remarkable either for 
originality or acuteness of argument. Faith and Charity 
open the gates of Heaven, and the lack of them condemns 
the luckless passenger to Hell. The banishment of time to 
the stolid world of sensory perceptions would satisfy both 
the modern physicist and the author of the first chapter of 
Genesis. ‘The most controversial doctrines are the sym- 
bolical interpretation of the Church’s history and the elimi- 
nation of some of the most eloquent books of both testa- 
ments. He does not consider the recent chronicles of the 


*The point is further considered in Conjugial Love and its Chaste Delights 
which he published in 1768. 
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Church: the ancient Israelites are its mystical embodiment. 
They do not show, however, a spiritual progress from the 
days of Cain, but a decline; until the days become so evil 
as to necessitate the redemption by the Divine Author and 
Perfecter of our faith. Perhaps it was in order to suit the 
Swedenborgian doctrine that Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesi- 
astes are among the books omitted from his Old Testament; 
and The Acts of the Apostles and The Epistles of St. Paul, 
for whom he had an unaccountable dislike, are not found 
in his version of the New Testament. 

Besides The Heavenly Mysteries, the chief works which 
he published after the period of the ecstatic visions, were 
The Apocalypse Revealed and The True Christian Religion. 
That his teaching was a development and not a negation 
of his early thought validates the experience contained in 
them by connecting them indissolubly with the whole of his 
vast personality. Although none who met him were un- 
influenced by his teaching, he made no attempt to found 
a sect or gain celebrity but pursued his studies in calm- 
ness and seclusion. His supernatural powers forsook him 
not long before his decease. He, nevertheless, foretold the 
date of his death; and, having received the Lord’s supper 
and presented a copy of the Arcana Coelestia to its admin- 
istrator, he duly became a citizen of the Heavenly world, 
at the age of eighty-four, on March 29th, 1772. 

Throughout his life Swedenborg was an intelligent, re- 
sponsible, and erudite man. He was endowed with but 
one physical sign of supernatural capacities, namely: his 
ability to hold his breath for prolonged periods, with which 
he was gifted as a child. He was deeply versed in the 
scientific learning of his day. Nevertheless he clearly dis- 
tinguished between the subjects of natural and psychic 
research. By humble and industrious effort, and by a 
spiritual experience that was both vivid and well attested, 
he became equally familiar with one and the other. Such 
was the man who is honored, two and a half centuries after 
his birth, as a great mystic, a scientist and the originator 
of a religious movement. 


A Letter from England 
BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


January, 1938. 
ANNA RASMUSSEN IN LONDON 


A contract has been signed between Anna Rasmussen, of Copen- 
hagen, and the International Institute for Psychical Research for a 
series of sittings in London. Anna Rasmussen is one of the last 
surviving mediums of the past with whom striking phenomena have 
been observed and reported upon by qualified investigators under 
proper test conditions. There is a detailed account in Psychic Re- 
search, 1928, by Professor Christian Winther, of 116 séances of 
which not a single one was completely negative. All the sittings took 
place in actual daylight or in very strong artificial light. Sometimes 
she gave two, three or even four sittings in a day. There appeared 
to be a steady outpouring of energy from her body, and if a séance 
was not held, the medium became restless or ill. This energy was 
directed at a pendulum which was under a glass on a shock-proof 
cement base in a cellar. The movements of the pendulum responded 
to the experimenters’ wish. 

Professor Winther’s experiments took place in 1922. A year 
before, Anna Rasmussen was investigated in Berlin by the late 
Fritz Grunewald. In his report to the International Congress for 
Psychical Research in Warsaw, 1923, he noted that the electrical 
condition of the séance room near the medium’s hands was a par- 
ticularly striking phenomenon. 

A curious feature of Anna Rasmussen’s mediumship is that raps 
emanate from her left shoulder and answer questions. Following a 
visit to Copenhagen, Harry Price reported (in Psychic Research, 
1928, p. 377) that, when he placed his ear against the medium’s 
shoulder, he distinctly heard decided thumps from her body. 

According to reports from Copenhagen, Anna Rasmussen’s phe- 
nomena are still in evidence. In the Summer of 1936, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayward sat with her in daylight. Five people were present, all of 
them having their hands upon the top of the table. As the medium 
seldom goes into trance, “Dr. Lasaruz”, the control, answers by 
knocks. These knocks, according to Mr. Hayward, first came upon 
the hardened part of the medium’s lung, then upon the table. “At 
the request of Mr. Thorsen (Secretary of the Danish S.P.R.), Dr. 
Lasaruz caused the sound as of sawing upon wood, first quickly, 
then slowly upon the table. He was then asked to give the rhythm 
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of various tunes in the form of knocks and these were easily recog- 
nized. To test him further, I made a rather complicated series of 
knocks, and they were at once repeated by him without mistake, 
and he continued to repeat them at times without request during 
the sitting.” 

After the medium partook of strong coffee, the knocks became 
stronger. “A zither was placed on the floor under the table, and 
Dr. Lasaruz was asked to play upon it, which he did from time to 
time, the strings being swept across without any form of tune. He 
was asked by Mr. Thorsen to try and play the tune rendered by the 
bells of the city hall, and he did so. We carefully watched for any 
movement of the medium or her husband, but none were noticeable. 
I was so close to her that I could have felt the slightest movement, 
and Mr. Thorsen was similarly placed in regard to her husband. 
Later on the zither was moved, and knocked on the floor at request, 
and we could also hear the sound as if the keys were being tight- 
ened for tuning the instrument.” 


The phenomena here reported are not too startling or too sensa- 
tional. In view of the fact, however, that Anna Rasmussen pro- 
duces them steadily and in good electric light, they have an impor- 
tance of their own. If her London visit proves successful, she 
will have added another laurel leaf to her past record. 


A MODERN WITCH 


I went to Birmingham to investigate a case of alleged xenoglossy. 
There was nothing in it, but I did not return empty-handed. My 
hostess, a member of the International Institute for Psychical Re- 
search, told me a story of strange predictive dreams. She calls them 
water-dreams. When she dreams that she is up to her chin in the 
sea, some very good fortune befalls her the next day. If she is in 
the sea only up to her knees, the fortune is less good. If she treads 
ankle-deep in muddy, dirty water, some calamity is about to over- 
take her. If she is not in dirty water herself but it is around her, 
some trouble will befall others near her. 


She stated that she has these veridical premonitory dreams before 
about half the important events which occur in her life take place. 
In further conversation I elicited the fact that the lady is very fond 
of the sea and swimming, and finally there came a curious revela- 
tion: she cannot sink in water. She can sit or lie on it and float 
like a cork. 


It seems as if this peculiarity were a physical concomitant of the 
lady’s water dreams. I cannot tell how the two hang together. But 
I invited her for a swim in London. She accepted, and I hope that 
I shall be able to verify her curious defiance of gravity which, a 
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few hundred years ago, would have characterized her as a witch and 
would have been sufficient to cause her death on the pyre. 


DEATH OF STANLEY DE BRATH 


Mr. Stanley de Brath, the notable psychical researcher, spiritualist 
and author, has just died at the age of 83. He was a civil service 
engineer in India for many years; retired on a pension in 1894 and 
then worked for twenty years as headmaster of a preparatory school 
in East Grinstead. His first contact with psychic phenomena took 
place in 1890 through the mediumship of Cecil Husk. He saw the 
materialized faces of his brother who had died six years before and 
of an Indian woman friend. He devoted himself heart and soul to 
the investigation of Spiritualism and ended by fully accepting the 
claims for survival and communication with the departed. His first 
book, Psychic Philosophy, was published under the pseudonym, V. C. 
Desertis. Of his subsequent works, Psychical Research, Science and 
Religion and The Religion of the Spirit are popularly known. We 
owe him important translations,—Geley’s From the Unconscious to 
the Conscious, Clairvoyance and Materialisation, Richet’s Thirty 
Years of Psychical Research, Osty’s Supernormal Faculties in Man, 
Caesar de Vesme’s Primitive Man and Bozzano’s Animism and Spir- 
itualism. He was for ten years editor of Psychic Science, the quar- 
terly of the British College of Psychic Science and acted as honorary 
librarian for the London Spiritualist Alliance. He possessed an 
extremely active brain. Up to his death he was busily writing 
articles. His literary output was not only considerable but of a high 
quality. His deafness prevented him from actual participation in 
research. For some time he was on the Council of the International 
Institute for Psychical Research but for reasons of failing health 
he withdrew about a year ago. But he was always willing to help. 
I owe him particular gratitude for reading the entire manuscript of 
my Encyclopedia of Psychic Science and making notes and sugges- 
tions for its improvement. Without his encouragement and public 
commendation the book might never have found a publisher. 


BARON PALMSTIERNA AND THE I.1P.R. 


Bulletin IV of the I.I.P.R. is in the printers’ hands. It is written 
by Baron Erik Kule Palmstierna, the Swedish Minister in London, 
(who is now about to retire) under the title, Horizons of Immor- 
tality and the Subconscious Mind. It is the reprint of an excellent 
address which the Baron gave before the Council of the I.I.P.R. and 
a few of their guests on November 18th, 1937. It deals very ex- 
haustively with the criticism that the messages in his book, Horizons 
of Immortality, (obtained through a sliding tumbler by the medium- 
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ship of Mrs. Alexander Fachiri), have been produced through the 
activity of the subconscious mind. The Baron’s arguments are so 
valid that the task of those who would prove him in the wrong is a 
difficult one indeed. 


MYSTERY OF A PORTRAIT 


For a long time I have been engaged in following up a clair- 
voyant description regarding a portrait under which there is sup- 
posed to be another very valuable painting. The description was 
given by Mr. Ronald Cockersell on June 1st and June 9th, 1937 
at a group of sittings for the study of clairvoyance. Dr. Reginald 
Karn, a professional anaesthetist, who was invited to administer 
nitrous oxide to the medium, arrived with a lady introduced as 
Mrs. Buller, of whom none of us knew anything. The medium was 
instantly attracted to her and gave her a number of statements, some 
of which were acknowledged as strikingly accurate. He spoke of 
Peter, a little boy who died of meningitis and who now sent a 
message that the queerness was gone. Mrs. Buller stated that Peter 
was her little brother who had died of meningitis and who had 
become queer from his illness. Then the medium spoke of another 
Peter, a dog who was buried in the garden. This was also acknowl- 
edged. 


This latter statement was of great interest to me as it was the 
fourth time that I heard Mr. Cockersell describe to various people 
Peter, the dog, buried in the garden. The description was accepted 
in all cases, except one. In that case Peter turned out to have been 
a horse and not a dog. However, there was something more inter- 
esting coming and I let the buried dog lie. 

Mr. Cockersell told Mrs. Buller that an oil painting was being 
spoken of. The painting was very valuable, but she had to wait 
until she found the right person to deal with it. 

Mrs. Buller was thrilled by this statement. She ‘said that she 
possessed an old oil painting regarding which there has been a 
vague hope. The medium confirmed that that was the picture 
spoken of and stated that the present coat of paint conceals some- 
thing important. 

For the next sitting, on my request, Mrs. Buller brought along 
the painting in a large, square, paper parcel. When, during the 
sitting, I produced the parcel, the medium immediately concluded 
that it contained the painting. He said that it had been “upstairs, 
downstairs, in two different rooms, and was then thrown out and 
forgotten.” This was very accurate. The picture was recovered 
from a rubbish heap in a shed. An old bicycle was on top of it. 
The shed was reached by going upstairs and downstairs. No near 
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description regarding what the painting represented was given. But, 
as the medium was right in so many things, it seemed well worth 


investigating whether there were indeed two coats of paint on the 
canvas. 


The painting was in a very bad condition. I had it photographed 
by ordinary light, by infra-red light and by X-rays. In each case 
the result was nil. There was not the slightest trace of anything 
underneath. Then I had another medium “feel” the painting. She 
thought there was a name and date in the top left-hand corner. I 
handed the portrait to a famous German picture restorer. He had 
the paint washed off at the spot indicated and on two other places 
to which Mr. Cockersell pointed. The result was again nil. 


It seemed very queer that Mr. Cockersell, after a number of 
accurate statements, should get hold of this particular picture and 
lead us on a wild goose chase. The problem seemed well worth 
pondering. So I interviewed Mrs. Buller and found out the fol- 
lowing : 

The portrait was bought by her father 20 years ago in a junk- 
shop. He fancied the face and got the painting for a small price. 
Three fortune-tellers, at different times, spoke to her mother and 
sister about a painting in her possession which is valuable as it has 
another painting underneath. This is why she was so thrilled when 
Mr. Cockersell also described it and advanced the same conclusion. 

This case is an excellent illustration how one medium after an- 
other can pick up a false scent. What happened, I imagine, was 
that Mrs. Buller’s mother had a romantic imagination. She had a 
secret desire that the unknown painting should prove valuable. The 
desire may have been born after reading newspaper reports about 
the discovery of a valuable painting under a valueless one. The 
emotional memory of this romantic possibility was contacted by the 
first fortune teller and interpreted as a positive finding. As a result 
the desire grew into definite expectation. Its emotional value has 
become considerably increased. Successive clairvoyants were more 
and more likely to stumble on it. The story must have left a strong 


impression in Mrs. Buller’s unconscious mind and thus gave a false 
lead to Mr. Cockersell. 


THE MONA TINSLEY MURDER 


In reporting on the outstanding events of the Glasgow Spiritualist 
Congress, I referred to a statement by Mrs. McKenzie that the 
police obtained considerable help in the Mona Tinsley murder case 
from a medium. Mona Tinsley was a ten year old Newark school 
girl who vanished on her way home from school on January 5th, 
1937 and was not seen alive again. In March 1937 Frederick 
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Nodder, a lodger of the Tinsley family, was sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude for Mona Tinsley’s abduction. As the body 
was still missing, he escaped a sentence for murder. Three months 
later, however, the body was found in the River Idle, near to 
Nodder’s home at Hayton Smeeth, Retford. The case was re- 
opened. Nodder was tried for murder and sentenced to death. He 
was hanged in the last week of December 1937. 

Psychic News now reveals the name of the medium who helped 
the police in the solution of the crime. It was Mrs. Estelle Roberts. 
According to the article in Psychic News “Mona first appeared to 
the medium three or four days after she was reported missing, when 
the B.B.C. broadcast a police message concerning her disappearance. 
Estelle Roberts then told members of her family and friends that 
Mona had been outraged and strangled. She was sure of these facts 
because the spirit girl told them to her.” 

Some time later Mrs. Estelle Roberts went to Newark to try 
to confirm the information which she received. She was accom- 
panied by a police official who asked her questions regarding various 
facts which the police had already established but not divulged. Es- 
telle Roberts gave accurate information and took the police official 
over the route which the murderer traversed with the body of the 
child. The route led to the River Idle where the body was dis- 
covered. The medium and her friends have never been to Hayton 
Smeeth before. But, Psychic News says, they easily recognized the 


surroundings from the descriptions given to Estelle Roberts by the 
spirit girl. 
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